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PREFACE. 

HE  charaBer  of  Mr .  Fon¬ 
te  ne  lle  A  /<?<?  univerfalfy 
celebrated  for  the  following 
piece  to  need  any  other  recom¬ 
mendation ,  than  that  of  a  faithful  verfona 
Had  the  original  appeal'd  early  enough ,  a 
great  part  of  it  would ,  doubtlefsrhtf,ve  been 
incorporâted  with  an  Account  of  the  Life 
and  Writings  of  Dr.  BoEÊHAAVEj  pub- 
lifdd  four  years  ago  :  And  now ,  the 
Whole  of  it  in  our  language  may  either 
Jirve  as  a  Jupplement  to  that  narrative^ 
or  be  deftrable  by  itfelf  to  thofe ,  whom  it 
fuits  not  to  purchafe  the  original  conneBed 
with  feveral  volumes  of  Eloges  by  the  fame 
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author  $  for  I  never  heard  it  could  be  pro* 
cured  feparately .  What  thanks  the  Tranf- 
lator  experts  for  his  pains ,  may  be  readily 
concluded  by  all ,  who  concur  with  him  in 
this  fentiment ,  that  the  bejl  interpreters  oj 
elegant  performances ,  however  difficult  to 
tranfate ,  have  little ,  if  any ,  merit  \  that 
the  bad  are  execrable . 


t  h  e 


THE 

ELOGE 

0  F 

ProfeflTor  Boerhaave,  M.  D. 
ERMAN  BOERHAAVE 

was  born  on  the  laft  day  of 
December  i668,  at  Foot  bout 
near  Leyden  ;  He  was  the  fon 
of  J  ames  Boerhaave  (paftor  of  that 
fmall  village)  and  of  Hagar  Dael- 
der.  His  family  took  its  origin  from 
Flanders,  but  had  been  long  fettled  at 
Leyden  with  a  very  flender  fortune.  At 
five  years  old  Herman  loft  his  mother 
who  left  three  children  befides  him  ;  at 

A  3  the 
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the  expiration  of  the  year  after  her  de- 
eeafe  his  father  married  again,  and  had 
afterwards  fix  children  :  Happy  the  coun¬ 
try!  where  luxury  and  an  over-delicacy 
of  manners  are  no  difcouragement  to  a 
numerous  offspring  :  Here  it  happen’d 
alfo,  what  is  too  feldom  found  in  fome 
other  countries,  that  the  ftep-mother  de-? 
ported  herfelf  as  the  common  parent  to 
all  her  hufhand’s  children,  equally  loving, 
and  beloved, 

r 

The  father,  both  from  natural  affec¬ 
tion  and  neceffary  œconomy,  inftrufted 
his  fons  as  far  as  he  could.  Though  he 
foon  difcern’d  an  excellent  difpofition  in 
Herman,  his  ambition  foar’d  no  higher, 
than  to  defign  him  for  fuch  a  living  as 
his  own  ;  he  had  well-grounded  him  at 
the  age  of  eleven  in  Latin,  Greek,  and 
the  Belles-Lettres  ;  not  unregardful,  whilft 
he  was  forming  his  mind,  to  fortify  his 
body  by  moderate  ruftic  exercifes  :  How¬ 
ever  good,  there  was  no  room  for  his  edu-* 
cation  to  be  expen  five. 


About 
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,  ,  .  <  *•  f  ;  .•  v  '  •  •  /.»*  \  *  •  r- .  >  s 

.  .  /  w"  ,  V,.  ,  ;  s  ,  .  ;  U  •  ■  *.«•■  •  •'  ‘  »’ 

About  fourteen  our  youth  was  afflidted 
with  a  malignant  ulcer  in  his  left  leg,  and 
for  almoft  four  years  equally  plagued  with 
the  difafter  and  dreffings,  till  he  of  his 
own  head,  when  the  fkill  of  both  phy- 
ficians  and  furgeons  had  been  baffled,  fo¬ 
menting  it  with  fait  and  urine,  made  a 
perfedt  cure  ;  a  prefage  this,  as  fome  may 
think,  of  his  future  deftination. 

This  tedious  malady  fcarce  interrupted 
the  courfe  of  his  ftudies  :  His  thirft  after 
knowledge  was  exceeded  by  nothing,  but 
the  occafion  for  it  from  the  narrownefs 
of  his  circumftances.  At  fourteen  he  en¬ 
ter’d  into  the  public  fchools  of  Leyden, 
and,  fpeedily  advancing  from  one  clafs  to 
another,  bore  away  the  prize  in  each  ; 
the  death  of  his  father  left  him,  when 
but  fifteen,  deftitute  of  all  fuccour  both 
of  advice  and  fortune. 

Altho’  the  principal  objedt  of  his  ftu¬ 
dies  was  Divinity,  he  digrefs’d  not  a  little 
to  Geometry,  a  fcience  fo  very  different, 
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that  fcarce  more  than  the  knowledge  of 
its  name  at  that  time  of  day  might  have 
been  expected  from  him  ;  perhaps  minds 
form’d  for  truth  are  direded  by  fome  kind 
of  inftind  to  Geometry,  as  yielding  them 
peculiar  fitisfadion  ;  but  Boerhaave 
was  at  length  oblig’d  to  profecute  this 
ftudy,  not  only  from  the  allurement  of 
its  invincible  charms,  but  from  the  com¬ 
fortable,  tho’  unforefeen  maintenance  it 
afforded  him  after  his  father’s  deceafe;  for 
he  fupported  himfelf  at  Leyden  in  the 
purfuit  of  his  theological  ftudies,  by  in- 
ftruding  the  youth  of  fortune  there  in 
Mathematics,, 

Nor  did  he  reft  here;  for  the  confir 
deration  of  his  cure  leading  him  to  refled 
on  the  utility  of  medicine,  he  attempted 
the  moil  eminent  writers  in  phyfic,  be¬ 
ginning  with  Hippocrates,  who  cap¬ 
tivated  him  in  a  very  extraordinary  man¬ 
ner.  He  did  not  follow  the  public  pro- 
feffors  of  phyfic  ;  He  heard  indeed  a  few 
ledures  from  the  celebrated  Drelin- 
cpt;  was  frequently  at  the  public  dif- 
-U  ;  fedions. 
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feCtions,  and  operated  himfelf  upon  fuch 
animals  as  he  could  procure  at  home  ; 
wanting  only  thofe  matters  of  faCt  which 
conjectures  cannot  furnifh,  and  which  are 
derived  but  imperfectly  from  fécond  hand; 
all  the  reft  he  acquired  by  reading. 

Neverthelefs  he  continued  making  a 
proficiency  in  divinity,  I  mean  in  the 
ftudy  of  the  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Chal¬ 
dee  languages,  of  the  facred  critics,  and 
ecclefiaftic  writers  both  ancient  and  mo¬ 
dern  :  As  he  was  found  capable  of  com- 
pafling  many  things  at  once,  he  was  ad- 
vifed  to  profecute  the  .ftudy  of  medicine 
with  that  of  theology  ;  and  in  fhort,  by 
a  like  application  to  both,  qualified  him¬ 
felf  at  the  fame  time  for  difcharging  the 
two  fundlions  moft  indifpenfibly  necef- 
fary  to  fociety. 

It  muft  be  confefs’d,  however,  that 
altho’  he  was  equally  capacitated  for  ei¬ 
ther,  each  was  not  equally  proper  for 
him  to  engage  in  there.  His  deductions 
from  an  extenfive  and  profound  know¬ 
ledge 
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ledge  of  theological  fubjeCts  had  convinc'd 
him,  that  religion  Ample,  as  it  proceeded 
at  Arif  from  the  mouth  of  God,  was  foon 
defaced  by  vain  or  rather  vitiating  philo- 
fophical  fubtleties,  productive  only  of 
everlafting  diffentions  and  irreconcileable 
animoAties  :  Whence  he  was  induced  to 
give  his  public  aCt  on  this  queftion  ;  Why 
Ch  ristianity,  when  preach'd  hereto¬ 
fore  by  the  Illiterate,  made  fo  great 
a  progrefsy  and  fo  little  nowy  tho '  taught 
by  the  Learned?  It  may  be  eaAly  per¬ 
ceiv'd,  whither  this  fubjeCt  fufficiently 
premeditated  muft  lead  him,  and  what  a 
farcafm  it  contain'd  on  the  eccleAaftic  or¬ 
der  in  general. 

Could  he  with  fo  Angular  a  turn  be 
fuppofed  to  exercife  that  function  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  then  fafhionable  mode  ?  Could 
he  expeCt  to  reconcile  any  of  his  col¬ 
lègues  to  his  doCtrine  ?  or  rather,  Was  he 
not  fure  to  involve  himfelf  in  a  general 
war,  and  that  a  theological  war  ? 


A  mere 
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A  mere  accident,  without  any  fault  of 
his,  accompanying  thefe  reflections,  de¬ 
termined  him  at  once  to  decline  the  mi- 
niftry.  Pafling  in  a  veflel,  wherein  he 
happen’d  to  engage  in  a  controverfy  that 
turn’d  upon  Spinojifm ,  a  perfon  unknown 
to  him,  whofe  orthodoxy  exceeded  his 
judgment,  advanc’d  fo  ftupid  a  charge 
againft  that  fyftem,  as  occaflon’d  Boer¬ 
haave  to  alk  him,  whether  he  had  read 
Spin  os  a?  forc’d  to  anfwer  in  the  nega¬ 
tive,  he  forgave  not  the  queftion,  and 
found  it  too  eafy  a  matter  to  mifrepre- 
fent  that  man,  as  a  zealous  advocate, for 
Spinosa,  who  only  demanded  of  him, 
whether  he  was  vers’d  in  the  author,  he 
attack’d.  In  (hort,  this  wretched  reafoner 
was  feconded  by  the  vulgar,  too  eagerly 
fufceptible  of  ill  impreflions,  and  Boer¬ 
haave  was  forthwith  proclaim’d  a  Spi- 
noftft  :  Notwithstanding  this  Spinofifl:  had 
been  all  his  life-time  confiant  in  practical 
piety,  in  morning  and  evening  devotion, 
and  never  pronounced  the  name  of  God, 
even  upon  philofophical  fubjeCts,  without 

unco- 
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uncovering  his  head,  a  veneration,  which 
however  infignificant  it  may  appear,  an 
hypocrite  could  hardly  have  the  effron¬ 
tery  to  affe£t 

After  this  rebuff,  he  determined  to  be 
no  more  of  a  divine,  than  was  requifite 
to  the  being  a  good  Chriftian,  and  devo¬ 
ted  himfelf  intirely  to  medicine.  He  had 
no  reafon  now  to  be  anxious  about  his 
future  conduct,  about  the  ardent  zeal  with 
which  he  mull  otherwife  have  contended 
for  very  dubious  opinions,  meriting  mere 
toleration  only,  and  about  that  fpirit  of 
party,  with  which  to  have  faved  appear¬ 
ances,  mu  ft  have  coft  him  dear,  and  that 
without  fecurity  of  fuccefs, 

He  was  admitted  dodor  of  phyfie  at 
twenty-five  years  of  age  in  1693,  nor 
did  he  difcontinue  on  that  account  his 
.mathematical  ledures,  which  remain’d 
then  alfo  needful,  as  patients  were  not 
very  foon  numerous  y  when  they  increas’d, 
he  allotted  what  he  could  fpare  for  books, 
flunking  himfelf  happier  only  fo  far,  as 

he 
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he  was  better  enabled  to  be  ufeful  in  his 
profeffion.  By  degrees  he  collected  a  li¬ 
brary^  ereded  a  chemical  laboratory,  and 
altho’  he  could  not  purchafe  a  garden,  he 
applied  himfelf  diligently  to  botany. 

1 

Comparing  all  we  have  hitherto  rela¬ 
ted,  the  copious  variety  of  knowledge 
concenter’d  in  one  head  only  was  indis¬ 
putably  aftonilhing;  what  will  be  faid 
then,  fhould  we  venture  to  affirm,  that 
he  bulled  himfelf  with  civil  law  and  po¬ 
litics  ? — There  are  minds  which  ealily  im¬ 
bibe  every  thing  knowable. — -An  extraor¬ 
dinary  facility  of  comprehenlion ,  an  happy 
memory,  and  confiant  reading,  confpire 
to  make  every  part  of  fcience  attainable 
to  them.  Altho’  they  Ihould  only  com- 
pafs  what  has  been  known  by  others,  yet 
they  will  colled  within  themfelves  what¬ 
ever  has  been  but  lhared  among  many 
Separately  1  nor  v/ill  it  happen  to  them, 
as  to  thofe  of  an  oppolite  charader, 
to  be  great  men  in  fome  particulars,  and 
children  in  every  thing  elfe. 


His 
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His  reputation  now  increas’d  fuffici- 
ently,  his  fortune  but  flowly;  when  a 
nobleman,  chief  favourite  with  King 
William  the  Third,  encouraged  him 
by  magnificent  promifes  to  fettle  among 
them  at  the  Hague.  But  our  young 
phyfician,  jealous  of  his  liberty’s  being 
thereby  endangered,  magnanimoufiy  de¬ 
clin’d  it.  Literature  and  fcience  natu¬ 
rally  enough  form  independent  minds  by 
moderating  the  defires. 

From  this  time  he  was  efpous’d  by 
three  very  confiderable  friends.  Mr* 
James  Trigland,  a  celebrated  pro fef- 
for  of  divinity,  and  Meif.  Daniel  Al- 
phen  and  John  Van  den  Berg,  both 
in  the  higheft  polls  of  magiftracy,  which 
they  difcharg’d  with  great  honour.  Thefe 
gentlemen  had  almoft  divined  the  merits 
of  Mr.  Boerhaave,  which  afforded 
lubfequent  matter  of  glory  and  fatisfac-* 
lion  to  them,  and  fuch  matter  of  gratis 
tude  to  him,  as  he  always  retain’d  a  lively 
fenfe  of.  Mr.  Van  den  Berg  propos’d, 

that 
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that  he  ftiould  think  of  ftanding  candidate 

■ 

for  a  profefforfhip  of  pbyfic  in  the  uni- 
verfity  of  Leyden,  which  propofition  re¬ 
ally  terrify ’d  him,  as  judging  it  at  his 
time  of  life  too  rafh  and  ambitious  an  at¬ 
tempt  ;  but  this  potent  and  ftrenuous 
friend  apprehending  his  own  intereft  fuf- 
fieient,  efpeçially  when  he  had  fuch  a 
perfon  to  recommend,  tranfaded  the  af¬ 
fair  for  him  fuccefsfully. 

Upon  being  made  public  profeffor  in 
1702,  he  gave  private  ledures  aifo  at 
home,  which  were  not  only  more  inftruc- 
tive,  but  more  frequented,  and  in  truth 
more  profitable  to  the  inftrudor.  Such 
was  his  fuccefs  in  thefe  ledures,  that, 
upon  the  report  of  his  being  about  to  re¬ 
move  elfewhere,  the  curators  of  the  uni- 
verfity  confiderabiy  augmented  his  falary, 
on  condition  he  fhould  not  leave  them. 
•—Their  wife  ceconomy  taught  them  the 
value  he  was  of  to  their  city  by  the  mul¬ 
titude  of  his  pupils.  ■ 
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Having  thus  made  the  firft  advance¬ 
ment  of  his  fortune,  it  increas’d  with  ra¬ 
pidity  ;  two  profefforfhips  more  were  be- 
flow'd  upon  him,  and  thofe  honours, 
which  are  but  honours,  fuch  as  the  Rec- 
torfhip,  were  not  withheld. 

When  his  employments  were  multi¬ 
plied  to  the  utmoft,  he  drew  fo  great  a 
number  of  ftrangers  to  Leyden,  as  almoft 
fufficed  to  enrich  the  city;  the  magiftrateS 
had  now  certainly  no  reafon  to  repent 
that  bargain,  by  which  they  conftantly 
fecured  to  themfelves  fuch  a  profeffor;  all 
the  ftates  of  Europe  furnifh’d  him  with 
fcholars,  efpecially  Germany,  and  even 
England  too,  proud  as  it  is,  and  that 
with  juftice,  of  the  flourifhing  condition 
of  the  fciences  in  its  own  territories. 

Altho’  the  room  was  large  where  he 
gave  his  private  courfes  of  medicine  and 
chemiftry,  yet  for  fecurity  it  was  often 
needful  to  have  a  place  kept  in  like  man¬ 
ner  as  at  our  theatres,  when  an  entertain¬ 
ment  has  an  extraordinary  run. 


It 
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It  is  not  at  all  iurprizing,  that  in  the 
times  when  public  foundations  for  but 
infant  fciences  were  very  few,  people 
Ihould  refort  from  all  parts  of  Europe  to 
fome  univerfally  celebrated  teacher,  and 
follow  him  even  into  defarts,  when  the 
jealoufy  and  rage  of  his  rivals  had  banifh’d 
him  from  their  cities  ;  but  at  this  time  of 
day,  when  every  place  is  full  of  colleges, 
academies,  and  univerfities,  of  private 
tutors,  and  of  books  the  fureft  inftruc- 
tors,  what  occafion  can  there  be  of  leav¬ 
ing  one’s  native  country  for  the  fake  of 
learning  any  fcience  whatever  ?  Is  an  in- 
ftrudtor  to  j?e  found  ellewhere  fo  much 
fuperior  to  thofe  at  home  ?  or  what  will 
fufficiently  recompence  the  travelling  for? 
It  is  fcarce  poffible  to  fuppofe  any  other 
inducement  in  this  cafe,  than  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  and  peculiar  talents  of  the  profef- 
for. 

There  is  no  neceffity  for  his  inventing 
new  fyftems  -,  it  is  fufficient  to  be  per¬ 
fectly  well  acquainted  with  all  that  has 

B  been 
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been  written  in  his  fcience,  to  illuftrate 
thofe  parts,  which  original  authors,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  cuftom,  have  clouded 
with  obfcurity  ;  to  redify  their  errors, 
ever  the  more  dangerous,  by  how  much 
the  more  populaT  ;  in  fhort,  to  melt 
down  as  it  were  the  whole  fcience,  when 
there  is  room  to  hope,  as  there  ufually 
is,  that  it  will  be  more  ealily  acquired  in 

a  new  form. - This  is  what  Boer- 

haave  did  in  his  two  volumes  of  che- 
miftry  in  quarto,  publifhed  in  1732.  Al- 
tho’  chemiftry  had  been  dragg’d  out  of  its 
myfterious  darknefs,  in  which  it  was  for¬ 
merly  intrench’d,  and  whence  it  affum’d 
the  peculiarity  of  being  the  only  fcience, 
that  difdain’d  all  communication  with  the 
reft:  Neverthelefs  it  is  evident,  that  it 
was  not  yet  properly  rank’d  under  philo» 
fophy  in  general,  but  affeded  to  retain 
fome  peculiar  laws  and  privileges  ;  whereas 
Boerhaavb  has  reduc’d  it  to  a  fimple, 
clear  and  intelligible  branch  of  phyfics; 
he  has  colleded  together  all  the  lights 
acquirable  of  late,  which  were  confufedly 
fcatter’d  before  in  a  thoufand  different 

places. 
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places,  and  thence  has  compos'd,  to  ufe 
the  fimile,  fuch  a  regular  luftre,  as  exhi¬ 
bits  to  the  mind  a  magnificent  fpeCtacle. 

However  it  muft  be  confeft,  that  into 
this  his  philofophy,  or  chemiftry,  fo  pure 
and  illuminating,  he  admits  the  doctrine 
of  Attraction  ;  and  aCts  with  a  franknefs, 
rarely  met  with  on  this  fubjeCt,  in  ex¬ 
prefly  acknowledging,  that  this  attraction 
is  in  no  refpeCt  a  mechanical  principle. 
One  may  conceive  this  doCtrine  more  fup- 
portable  in  chemiftry,  than  aftronomy, 
becaufe  of  thofe  fudden,  violent  and  im¬ 
petuous  agitations  fo  common  in  chemical 
exoeriments  ;  but  on  whatever  occafion 

i  j 

that  term  may  be  ufed,  is  any  thing 
really  fignified,  when  the  word  attraction 
is  uttered  ?  He  is  accus’d  *  of  having  in¬ 
fected 

*  This  charge  is  fo  groundlefs,  that  it  is  to  be 
ivonder’d,  how  a  perfon  of  Monfieur  Fonte- 
nelle’s  underftanding  could  give  the  leaft  credit 
to  fuch  an  insinuation,  when  even  the  reading  over 
the  books  themfelves  muft  have  convinc’d  him  of 

*  i 

the  contrary  j  or  where  is  his  wonted  candour  in 

B  2  having 
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ferted  experiments  in  this  work  never 
made  by  himfelf,  and  wherein  he  confided 
too  much  in  his  operators. 


Befide  the  qualities  effential  to  profef- 
fors  of  the  higheft  reputation,  Boer- 
haave  had  thofe  alfo,  which  fo  embel- 
!i£h  the  others,  as  to  render  them  enga¬ 
ging  to  an  audience  :  It  is  the  common 
practice  of  inftrudtors  to  fluff  their  own 
heads  with  knowledge  to  a  certain  pitch, 
unconcern'd  about  the  manner  of  com¬ 
municating  it,  and  to  execute  their  func¬ 
tion  fo  formally  and  drily,  as  to  recom¬ 
mend  themfelves  moil  by  their  brevity; 
but  he  inflamed  his  fcholars  with  a  real 
ardor  for  his  leifons,  and  was  not  only 

punctual 


having  recorded  fuch  an  afperfion,  which  many 
hundreds  of  Boerhaave’s  pupils  muft  in  juftice 
have  contradicted,  if  Monfieur  Fontenelle  had 
Inquired  into  the  ftate  of  the  faCt  ;  for  no  ftudenf 
continued  two  years  under  the  profefibr,  but  who 
might  have  feen  all  the  procédés  performed  by 
Boerhaave,  which  he  has  given  in  his  chemi- 
%  ;  and  the  numerous  cautions  he  gives  through¬ 
out  the  whole  work,  demordtrate  his  accuracy  in 
his  operations.  See  infra,  p,  28,  1.  1 1, 
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punctual  in  employing  ufefully  the  whole 
time  allotted,  but  never  took  any  advan¬ 
tage  of  accidents,  which  might  juftly 
have  excufed  him  a  ledture,  always  ac- 
cuftoming  himfelf  to  double  the  next.  It 
was  his  care  likewife  to  diftinguifh  the 
talents  of  his  pupils,  and  to  affift  and 
encourage  them  in  a  fuitable  manner* 

He  did  yet  more  ;  when  lick,  he  was 
their  phyfician,  and  fcrupled  not  attend¬ 
ing  them  before  his  more  illuflrious  and 
profitable  patients*  He  confidered  them 
as  his  adopted  children,  to  whom  his  aid 
was  due,  and  in  prefcribing  to  them  he 
inftrufted  them  more  efficacioufly,  than 
any  other  way. 

f 

He  had  three  profefforlhips,  and  dif- 
charg’d  them  all  with  equal  applaufe.  In 
1707.  he  publilh’d  his  Inftitutiones  me - 
i  diceey  and  in  1708.  his  Aphorifmi  de 
cognofcendis  &  curandis  morbh\  we  fpeak 
only  of  the  firft  editions,  which  were 
followed  by  many  others.  Both  thefe 

B  3  works., 
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works,  but  efpecially  the  Inflitutîones 
are  in  high  efteem  among  capable  judges. 
He  therein  propofes  to  himfelf  the  imita¬ 
tion  of  Hippocrates;  like  him  he 
founds  all  upon  confirm’d  experience, 
rejecting  the  fyftems,  that  are  but  the 
ingenious  productions  of  human  inven¬ 
tion  difavow’d  by  nature  ;  this  judiciouf- 
nefs  is  more  to  be  prized  in  our  time, 
than  in  any  fince  Hippocrates,  when 
fyftems  were  neither  fo  numerous,  nor 
fo  delufive. — He  appears  an  imitator  of 
that  father  of  phyfic  alfo  in  the  Laconic 
and  nervous  ftile  of  his  works  :  They 
feem,  as  it  were,  but  the  buds  of  truths, 
contracted  into  the  fmalleft  compafs,  in 
order  to  be  develloped  and  expanded,  as 
they  ufed-to  be  by  himfelf  in  his  lec¬ 
tures  upon  them. 

/  * 

*  The  word  Inflitutîones  feems  to  have  been  er¬ 
roneously  printed  for  Aphorifmi  in  the  original  ;  be- 
eaufe  this  certainly  is  the  work  that  thews  him  the 
fécond  or  (by  his  own  authority  including  Syden¬ 
ham)  the  third  Hippocrates. 


Is 
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Is  it  credible,  that  thofe  his  Inflitutiom 
and  Aphorifms  fhould  make  fuch  an  eclat, 
as  to  pais  the  limits  of  the  Chriftian 
world  ?  as  to  be  difpers’d  even  in  Turky? 
there  to  be  tranflated  into  the  Arabic 
language  ?  and  by  whom  ?  by  the  Mufti 
himfelf.  Do  then  the  moft  intelligent 
among  the  Turks  underftand  Latin  ? 
Would  they  underftand  a  multitude  of 
things  relating  to  our  European  phyfics, 
anatomy,  chemiftry,  and  to  what  more¬ 
over  fuppofes  the  previous  knowledge  of 
thofe  three  branches  of  fcience  ?  How 
fhould  they  comprehend  the  value  of 
works  adapted  to  the  tafle  of  our  Lite - 
rati  only  ?  Notwithftanding  all  this,  Mr, 
Schultens,  profeflor  of  Orientals,  and 
appointed  by  the  univerfity  to  deliver 
Boerhaave’s  funeral  oration,  therein 
declares,  “  That  he  had  feen  the  faid 
■ c  Arabic  verfion,  and  on  comparing  it 
■ c  five  years  before  with  the  original,  he 
“  found  it  a  faithful  one,  and  that  it 
a  was  then  about  to  be  committed  to 

B  4  <c  the 
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•c  the  newly  ereded  prefs  at  Conftanti- 
3  <s  nople/' 

A  very  different,  but  almoft  as  fingu- 
lar  an  incident  attended  his  Inftitutiones 
when  reprinted  in  1713.  He  then  de¬ 
dicates  the  book  to  Mr.  Abraham 
Drolenvaux,  one  of  the  principal  ma- 
giftrates  at  Leyden,  and  takes  occalion  to 
thank  him  in  the  moft  pathetic  manner, 
for  having  deprived  himfelf  of  his  only 
daughter  to  beftow  her  on  him  in  mar^ 
riage;  it  was  at  the  expiration  of  three 
years  he  prefented  this  acknowledgment 
and  public  declaration  of  conjugal  affec¬ 
tion.  Such  fort  of  dedications  hit  his 
tafte  :  He  prefer’d  the  bellowing  friendly 
compliments  on  his  equals  to  proftrating 
himfelf  at  the  feet  of  the  great,  who, 
perhaps,  would  have  difregarded  him. 
His  courfe  of  chemiftry  he  dedicated  to 
his  brother  James  the  divine,  who  was 
by  their  father  deftined  for  the  phyfic 
line,  and  was  very  affifting  amidft  all  the 
chemical  procédés,  even  after  his  appli¬ 
cation 
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eation  to  theology;  they  having  inter¬ 
chang’d  the  profeflions  for  which  they 
were  firfl  intended. 

We  have  not  yet  confider’d  Boer- 
haave  as  profeffor  of  Botany.  He  was 
inaugurated  in  1709.  a  year  fatal  to  plants 
throughout  Europe,  and  doubtlefs  to  many 
in  the  Leyden  phyfic-garden,  which  our 
new  profeffor  found  flock’d  with  three 
thoufand  plants,  and  increas’d  its  flock 
to  double  that  number  at  1720.— Happy 
was  it  for  him,  that  by  early  application 
to  rural  labour,  nothing  fuited  both  with 
his  health  and  relifh  of  the  fimplicity  of 
life  better,  than  horticulture  and  the  ex- 
ercife  it  affords  ;  other  hands  might  have 
executed  the  laborious  work,  but  would 
have  wanted  the  direction  of  his  eyes. 
He  brought  to  perfection  the  pre-efta- 
blifh’d  methods  of  claffing  and  naming 
plants. 

After  the  conclufion  of  any  one  of  his 
three  courfes,  the  foreigners,  who  at¬ 
tended  it,  returning  back  to  their  refpec- 
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live  countries,  imported  both  his  name 
and  his  praifes.  Each  of  his  three  pro- 
feflbrfhips  occaflon'd  an  annual  flux  and 
reflux  of  ftudents.  Thofe  who  return'd, 
recommended  others  thither,  and  often 
increas'd  the  number  of  recruits  :  No  bet¬ 
ter  means  can  be  contrived  for  fuddenly 
railing  and  fpreading  a  man's  reputation  ; 
the  heft  publications  are  comparatively 
but  tardy. 

’V  1  ""  v  .  „ 

The  illuftrious  profeffor  of  phyfic,  and 
the  good  phyflcian,  may  be  divided  cha¬ 
racters  :  Human  nature  is  fo  limited, 
that  qualities  feemingly  the  moil  allied 
in  themfelves,  are  not  always  combined  ; 
Boerhaave  happily  united  thefe  two 

characters  in  himfelf.* - In  the  progno- 

ftic  part  of  medicine  efpecially  he  was 
admirable,  and,  (I  appeal  to  faCts)  be- 
fides  a  multitude  of  ftudents,  there  re¬ 
torted  to  him  an  almoft  equal  multitude  of 
patients  from  all  countries,  afflicted  with 
fuch  inveterate  difeafes,  as  would  not  fub- 
mit  to  the  ufual  methods  of  cure  :  And 
fometimes,  through  excefs  of  faith,  they 

applied 
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applied  to  him  either  in  cafes  incurable, 
or  too  trifling  to  recompence  the  journey 
by  the  cure.  I  have  heard  Pope  Bene- 
,  01  ct  XIII.  confulted  him. 

No  wonder  then,  that  the  fovereign 
princes  who  vifited  Holland,  honour’d 
him  with  their  company,  as  did  the  Czar 
of  Mufcovy  and  the  prefen t  Emperor  of 
Germany  ;  in  fuch  circumftances  the 
commoner  attradts  his  fuperiors  with  an 
irrefiftible  force. 

<  v  •'  '  ••  .  -  ,  *\  ,•  * 

The  Parifian  academy  of  fciences  eledted 
Boerhaave  a  foreign  aflociate  in  1731. 
and  about  the  fame  time  he  was  chofen  a 
member  of  the  royal  fociety  at  London. 
— *We  may  compliment  ourfelves  upon 
this  precedency  *,  as  France  had  lefs  cor- 
refpondence  with  him  than  England. 

He 

*  The  reafon  of  this  is  intimated  in  the  Account 
of  Boerhaave’;  Life  and  Writings^  p.  36.—— 
What  has  occahon’d  the  differing  dates  in  thefe  dif¬ 
ferent  accounts,  viz.  that  of  1731.  from  1728.  as 
well  as  other  differences  in  particulars  not  very 

material. 
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He  divided  bimfelf  equally  between 
the  two  focieties  by  fending  to  each  of 
them  the  half  of  a  laborious  procefs  pro- 
fecuted  night  and  day,  with  a  confiant 
fire,  during  fifteen  years  continuance  : 
Whence  it  appear’d,  that  mercury  was  in 
reality  unalterable,  and  confequently  in¬ 
capable  of  tranfmutation  into  any  other 
metal  ;  fuch  a  procefs  fuited  only  a  che- 
mift  of  uncommon  underftanding  and 
patience,  with  an  eafy  fortune;  he  grudg’d 
no  expence  to  prevent,  if  poffible,  that 
ruin,  in  which  men  are  fo  often  involv’d 
by  the  artifice  of  alchemifts. 

His  life  was  extremely  laborious,  and 
his  conftitution,  tho’  very  robuft,  was  at 
length  exhaufted  by  fatigue.  He  ufed 
confiant  exercife,  walking,  or  riding  on 
horfeback,  unlefs  when  confin’d  at  home, 
and  then  he  amufed  himfelf  with  the  gui¬ 
tar,  the  moft  proper  relaxation  after  fe- 

rious 

material,  we  are  at  a  lofs  to  determine  ;  for  it  ap¬ 
pears  by  the  regifters  of  the  Royal  Society,  that  he 
was  elected  a  fellow  in  1 7 
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rions  or  forrowful  engagements;  but  fuch 
an  one  as  requires  a  certain  fweetnefs  of 
temper,  which  men  fo  circumftanc’d  ei¬ 
ther  intirely  want,  or  do  not  always 
maintain. 

He  had  three  very  fevere  indifpofitions, 
one  in  1722,  a  fécond  in  1727,  and  the 
laft  in  1738;  which  proved  fatal  to  him 
on  September  23d.  N.  S.  The  aforefaid 
Mr.  Schulte  ns,  who  vifited  him,  and 
particularly  three  weeks  before  his  death, 
declares,  that  amidft  his  mortal  agonies 
he  found  him  not  only  in  a  ftate  of  fub- 
miflion,  but  of  cordial  resignation  *  to 
whatever  the  Divine  Hand  inflided  on 
him.  Whence  it  is  natural  to  conclude 
him  to  have  been  biefs’d  with  an  unifor¬ 
mity, 

*  How  finely  Boerhaave  exprefTes  this!  in 
his  letter  [ Londinenfi  amico\  to  his  friend  at  Lon¬ 
don,  Dr.  Mortimer,  Secretary  of  the  Royal  So* 
ciety ,  part  of  which  letter  is  inferted  by  Schul- 
TENS  in  the  Oratio  funebris,  p.  69.  his  words  are, 
Animus  vero  rebus  agendis  impar  ;  Cum  his  luff  or 
feffuSj  nec  emergo  :  patienter  expeïïans  Dei  jujfa , 
quihus  refigno  data  qua;  fola  amo ,  &  honoro  unicL 
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mity,  and  exalted  purity  of  manners.— 
He  gurpofely  confider’d  himfelf  in  the 
place  of  others,  as  being  a  confideration 
productive  of  equity  and  indulgence  to¬ 
wards  them,  and  confider’d  others  like- 
wife  as  in  his  place,  in  order  to  fupprefs 
or  fubdue  pride  in  himfelf.  Satire  and 
obloquy  he  difarm’d  by  difregarding  them* 
and  compar’d  their  arrows  to  the  fparks 
which  bounce  from  a  fire,  foon  extinét 
unlefs  blown  upon. 

He  left  a  large,  and  indeed  furprizing 
fortune,  confidering  with  what  probity  it 
was  acquired.*— He  was  reckon’d  worth 
more  than  two  millions  of  guilders,  equh 
valent  to  above  £.  180,0005  and  how 
could  thofe  gentlemen  have  fucceeded 
better,  who  ftuck  at  nothing,  and  fet  out 
on  a  like  footing  with  him?  He  long  en¬ 
joy’d  three  profefibrfhips  :  His  private 
courfes  of  leClures  yielded  a  confiderable 
profit:  The  confultations  he  was  con¬ 
cern’d  in,  from  all  quarters,  were  ac¬ 
knowledg’d  without  any  requirement  on 
his  part,  in  proportion  both  to  the  con- 
l  fequence 
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fequence  of  the  patient,  and  the  fame  of 
the  phyfician  :  Moreover,  the  plain  man¬ 
ner  of  living  he  was  accuftom’d  to,  ffom 
which,  without  difficulty  he  neither  could, 
nor  ought  to,  have  deviated:  His  difreliffi 
for  the  chargeable  gratifications  of  vanity 
and  oftentation,  and  for  whims  of  any 
fort  :  Thefe  confiderations  thus  luckily 
combin’d,  made  it  apparently  not  his 
fault,  that  he  was  fo  rich.  Men  ufually 
acquire  wealth  proportionable,  not  to 
their  wild  and  infatiable  wiffies,  but  to 
their  mediocrity  of  merit:  Boerhaave’s 
was  proportioned  to  his  extraordinary  me¬ 
rit,  rather  than  to  his  very  moderate  de¬ 
fires.  His  daughter,  and  only  child,  in¬ 
herits  this  plentiful  fortune. 
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BE  F  O  R  Ë  this  fécond  fleet  was 
printed  off y  -Dr.  Mortimer,  whofé 
friendship)  as  well  as  abilities  in  his  pro - 
feJ}iony  I  have  abundant  reafon  to  èfleem , 
fent  me  a  Freatife  lately  printed  at  Co¬ 
logne  intitled  ~  —  Efiai  far  la  Caractère 
da  Grand  Médecin,  ou  Eloge  Critique  de 
Mr.  H  erman  Boerhaave.  Printed 
in  1747» 


The  anonymous  author  was  me  of 
Boerhaave’s^//^  but  neverthekfs  has  * 
taken  the  honejl  liberty  of  cenfuring  thofi 
Defells  in  his  preceptor ,  which  the  vera¬ 
city  of  an  author ,  and  the  tajk  of  a  cri¬ 
tic  y  allow  d  him  neither  to  conceal ,  nor  to 


palliate 
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Had  it  been  'worth  his  'while  to  have 

cnticifed  on  the  Englijh  account  of 
Bqerhaave’s  life  and  writings ,  in- 

fie  ad  of  facrificing  his  judgment  to  his 
candour  by  recommending  it,  he  might 
have  faved  the  world  from  being  further 
troubled  by  the  fame  hand  ;  but  after  finch 

generous  treatment  from  a  fir  anger,  it 
were  almoft  ingratitude  not  to  return  the 
compliment,  by  tranfuiting  Jbme  part  of 
his  work  to  improve  my  own:  So  much 
therefore  of  his  preliminary  dif cour  fie  on 
Biography  is  here  annex'd  to  Fonte- 
nelle's  Eloge ,  as  was  proper  for  me  to 
give* 
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BIOGRAPHY 

IN  GENERAL. 

EN  of  an  elevated  genius  ex¬ 
alt  the  fciences  to  a  perfedtion 
unattainable  by  common  capaci- 
ties  ;  the  utmoft  can  be  expected  from 
the  latter,  is  to  profit  by  the  progrefs, 
and  to  purfue  at  a  di'ftance  the  traces  of 
the  former  :  Even  thofé,  to  whom  nature 
has  been  moft  lavifh  of  extraordinary  ta¬ 
lents,  require  great  originals  to  compleat 
themfelves. 

Great  men  therefore  are  ufeful  not  only 
by  their  labours  and  Difcoveries,  but  are 
,  .  C  a  yet 
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yet  more  fo,  if  poffible,  by  the  emulation 
they  excite,  and  the  example  they  fur- 
nifh  ;  how  valuable  foever  the  inheritance 
of  their  knowledge  is  to  the  republic  of 
letters,  their  example  is  yet  more  valuable 
to  fuch  as  endeavour  to  imitate  them* 

v  ,  ;  ’  ■>'  u 

Whence  it  happens,  that  in  every  age 
and  ftate,  there  is  a  propenfity  to  cele¬ 
brate  thofe  after  death,  who  have  diftin- 
guifh’d  themfelves  in  life  5  and  the  dif¬ 
ferent  genius  of  the  writers  of  Eloges  on 
the  illuftrious  dead  mud  have  fome  in¬ 
fluence  on  their  works  :  the  more  diffi¬ 
cult  the  talk  they  undertook,  the  lefs  is 
it  to  be  wonder'd  they  have  not  always 
fucceeded  alike. 

But,  not  to  dwell  on  this  fund  of  va- 
riety,  there  feems  to  me  another  of  much 
more  confequence,  arifing  from  the  di- 
verfity  of  views,  and  plans,  which  the 
Biographer  propofes  to  himfelf  :  I  have 
obferved  three  different  manners  of  wri¬ 
ting  the  hiftory  of  eminent  men. 

I  ft. 


€ 
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i ft,  The  firft  confifts  in  colleding  the 
particulars  of  their  life,  in  recording  their 
aétions,  and  recounting  their  labours.  I 
am  apt  to  fufpedt  this  method  to  have 
been  both  the  moll  antient,  and  mod 
univerfal:  the  remaining  monuments  of 
greateft  antiquity,  as  well  as  the  relations 
of  travellers,  fufficiently  favour  this  fen- 
timent  ;  and  in  truth  it  is  natural  to  be¬ 
lieve,  that  men's  firft  and  principal  mo¬ 
tive  was  to  fignalize  their  gratitude  to¬ 
wards  fuch,as  had  diftinguifh’d  themfelves 
by  their  attachment,  and  their  fervices  to 
their  country.  What  more  fuitable  ho¬ 
nour  could  be  conferred  on  them,  than 
to  grant  them  a  fécond  life  more  durable 
than  the  firft  ?  What  was  more  likely  to 
animate  every  citizen,  than  the  profpeft 
of  a  like  recompence  ?  Such  an  immor¬ 
tality,  however  chimerical,  has  ever  been 
alluring  to  perfons,  who  had  no  notion 
of  another  more  real,  and  glorious  -,  after 
all,  there  are  no  portraits  of  men  more 
juft,  than  thofe  which  barely  recall  their 
actions  in  the  different  periods  and  cir-« 

€  3  cumftancca 
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1  V 

cumftances  of  their  lives  ;  every  body  can 
thence  unravel  the  principles  of  their  con- 
dud,  compare  them  with  their  own,  and 
yfith  the  light  of  reafon,  and  laftly  pafs 
a  judgment  upon  them,  either  according 
to  good  fenfe,  or  caprice:  Great  men  often 
difcover.  themfelves  moft  in  domeftic  af- 
fhirSc 

*  '  i  \ 

2d!y,  But  although  this  method  has 
its  advantages  and  difficulties,  (for  ’tis  no 
eafy  matter  in  purfuance  of  it  to  avoid 
by  a  judicious  choice  either  imperfection 
or  prolixity)  there  is  another  which  equals 
it  at  leaft  in  the  fir  ft  of  thefe  refpeds,  and 
excelis  it  in  the  fécond.  What  l  mean 
here  is  not  confined  to  the  narrative  ;  it 
fixes  an  ejlimation ,  and  in  this  regard  dif¬ 
fers  from  the  preceding.  It  fuppofes  a 
thorough  examination  of  the  deeds  and 
•uyork.s  of  great  men  ;  It  enters  into  a  cir- 
cum  ft  an  fiai  and  critical  detail  of  their 
labours,  their  difcoveries,  and  even  of. 
their  failings  :  It  comprehends  with  exadt- 
nefs,  and  abovç  all  with  impartiality, 
their  proficiency  with  their  errors,  their 

attempts 
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attempts  with  their  mifcarriages,  and  in 
the  moft  determinate  manner  fettles  the 
opinion  a  perfon  fhould  form  of  them, 
and  the  acknowledgments  that  are  due 
to  them. 

In  my  opinion  this  is  the  compleatefl: 
manner  of  delineating  great  men:  It  were 
to  be  wifh’d  that  it  had  been,  or  rather  that 
it  could  have  been  pradtifed  in  relation  to 
thofe  who  have  been  remarkable  for  fci- 
ence  :  lince  in  comparing  the  ftate,  in 
which  any  one  of  them  found  the  fcience 
he  applied  himfelf  to,  with  that  he  ad¬ 
vanced  it  to,  one  might  calculate  exadtly 
what  it  either  gain’d  or  loft,  in  pafting 
through  his  hands,  and  difcern  with  eafe 
and  accuracy  how  much  the  men  of  fci¬ 
ence  had  really  contributed  to  the  com¬ 
mon  ftock  of  knowledge  ;  fometimes  this 
proves  but  little,  and  that  little  is  dif- 
pers’d  in  voluminous  works,  and  perhaps 
intermix’d  with  an  heap  of  rubbifli,  from 
whence  it  might  be  advantageoufly  col- 
ledlcd  into  a  few  pages,  and  poffibly  into 
a  few  lines. 

C  4 


It 
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It  often  happens  that  thefe  men  farm 
very  ufeful  projeds,  but  live  not  long 
enough  to  bring  them  into  execution  ;  the 
fruit  they  bore  perifhes  for  want  of  ade¬ 
quate  fucceffors  to  begin,  where  they  left 
off.  If  thofe  who  follow  after  compre¬ 
hended  the  fchemes,  operations  and  pro¬ 
ficiency  of  their  predecefiors,  they  might 
proceed  upon  the  fame  plan,  and  by  con»' 
tinued  fucceffion  might  at  length  finifh, 
what  the  lives  of  many  could  not  other- 
wife  effedi  thus  very  imperfed  works 
become  ahnoft  as  important  and  ufeful,  as 
the  more  confpicuous  difcoveries. 

Another  advantage  procurable  by  this 
method  is3  that  it  direds  us  how  to  work 
upon  the  model  of  fuch  of  our  predecef- 
fors,  as  have  advanced  the  fciences.  It 
teaches  us  the  labour  of  railing  them  to 
the  pitch  we  find  them  at,  and  the  true 
means  of  cultivating  them  with  further 
fuccefs  5  we  learn  by  the  fate  of  others 
the  paths  we  (hould  decline  in  our  va¬ 
rious  purfuits:  A  man  knows  not  the  be- 
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nefit  of  thefe  affiftances,  till  he  takes  the 
labouring  oar  in  hand  himfelf.  How 
many  feducing  imaginations  do  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  fuch,  before  we  find,  and  that 
too  late,  we  muft  abandon  them  !  How 
numerous  the  experiments  we  might  have 
fpared  ourfelves,  from  knowing  before¬ 
hand  their  inutility  3  how  many  fage  pre¬ 
cautions  have  we  overlook’d  the  im¬ 
portance  of,  till  enlighten’d  by  our  own 
mifcarriages!  Happy,  if  in  time  we  could 
have  avoided  the  one,  and  attended  fuf- 
ficiently  to  the  other  \  And  what  fo  effec¬ 
tual  to  this  purpofe,  as  the  example  of 
thofe,  who  have  pointed  out  our  danger 
by  their  fall,  and  thence  qualified  us  to 
proceed  with  greater  expedition  and  fuc- 
cefs  in  the  track  wherein  they  were  bewik 
der’d  :  In  fhort  we  may  affirm,  that  thus 
the  fciences  would  every  day  approach 
nearer  fo  perfection,  ai^d  never  lofe 

o 

But,  what  renders  this  method  fo  ad¬ 
vantageous,  does  at  the  fame  time  render 
it  extremely  difficult  3  and  that  it  has 


ground 
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been  fo  rarely,  and  in  general  fo  badly 
executed,  is  owing  to  this,  that  in  all 
ages  there  have  been  but  few,  who  have 
had  refolution  to  profecute  it,  and  fewer 
ftill,  who  have  had  abilities  to  fucceed  in 
it  ;  for  in  truth,  to  analyfe  the  adions, 
fchemes,  and  labours  of  great  men  re¬ 
quires  abilities  almoft  equal  to  their  own  : 
one  mu  ft  penetrate  into  all  their  fchemes, 
profecute  all  their  operations,  and,  ifpof- 
fible,  colled:  a}l  their  views  $  nor  is  this 
enough  ;  one  muft  pafs  a  decifive  judg¬ 
ment  upon  all  thofe  fchemes,  views  and 
works,  and  decide  with  as  much,  or  more 
exadnefs,  than  they  have  done  ;  fince  all 
thefe  conditions  are  requifite  to  fuccefs  in 
this  method,  is  it  wonderful  that  we  fo 
rarely  find  it  ? 

jdly,  In  defed  of  the  preceding  met 
thod  there  is  a  third,  that  of  charaderizing 
eminent  men  from  their  internal  difpo- 
fition,  and  of  difcovering  rather  what 
they  have  been,  than  what  they  have  done ». 
To  this  end  it  colleds  in  one  point  of 
view,  their  natural  and  acquired  abilities, 
z  the.it 
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their  tafte  and  induflry  :  It  reprefents 
them  meritorious  in  proportion  to  their 
love  of  truth,  their  fagacity  in  difcover- 
ing,  and  their  zeal  in  propagating  it  * 
Not  confined  to  this,  which  would  be 
but  little,  it  proceeds  further,  and  exhibits 
at  lead;  in  general  the  nature  of  their 
fludies  and  employments,  indicates  their 
views  and  their  choice  of  the  expedients 
they  haye  applied  ;  it  enters  into  fome 
detail,  though  perhaps  not  of  the  opera¬ 
tions  themfelves,  yet  of  their  manner  of 
operating,  and  if  it  difcovers  en  paffant 
fome  defeats,  (and  who  is  entirely  free)  it 
difcovers  without  either  exaggeration  or 
partiality  the  caufes,  degree,  and  confe- 
quences  of  them.- — Our  minds  admit  of 
as  great  a  diverfity  of  charadteriftics  as  our 
bodies,  and  let  me  add,  are  as  diftinguifh-? 
able  and  as  different  from  each  other  : 
Thus,  as  an  eminent  Limner,  with  more 
art  than  flattery,  expreifes  in  pourtrait  the 
wrinkles  and  blemifhes,  whilft:  he  dis¬ 
plays  the  features  and  complexion  of  the 
original,  fo  the  delineator  of  any  particu¬ 
lar  charadtçr  ought  faithfully  to  reprefen t 

the 


the  defeats,  as  well  as  good  qualities,  which 
difcriminate  his  original  from  all  others.—. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  pafs 
a  judgment  on  other  men,  and  yet  no¬ 
thing  more  common  than  to  judge  of 
them  too  fuperficially  s  when  we  con- 
fider  them  in  the  grofs  only,  and  with¬ 
out  fufpicion  of  prejudice,  we  find  no¬ 
thing  but  perfections  or  failings,  accord¬ 
ing  as  we  are  well  or  ill  affeCted  towards 
them  :  An  impartial  examination  of  their 
character  and  manners  detects  the  illufion 
of  this  firft  glance  only,  marks  real  me¬ 
rit,  though  hid  in  obfcurity,  and  mean- 
nefs  under  the  maik  of  greatnefs, 

Doubtlefs  it  is  always  unjuftifiable  to 
indulge  precipitation  or  prejudice  in  form¬ 
ing  our  judgments  of  mankind,  but  moft 
pernicious  is  this  conduCt  towards  great 
men  ;  fince  thefe  are  prefented  as  models- 
to  the  public,  it  would  be  injurious  to 
reprefent  them  objeCts  fcarce  worth  imi¬ 
tation,  or  to  ftifle  their  illuftrious  ex¬ 
amples,  This  laft  mention’d  method 

therefore 
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therefore  Teems  mod  conducive  to  prevent 

I 

the  fplitting  on  one  or  other  of  thefe 
rocks. 

We  may  add>  that  it  might  tend  tô  re- 
eftablifh  among  mankind  that  equality 
and  alliance  which  they  are  fo  regardlefs 
of. 

Providence,  that  has  united  them  by 
their  mutual  wants  and  affiftances,  per¬ 
mits  them  oftentimes  to  be  ignorant  both 
of  the  one  and  the  other  :  The  dépend¬ 
ance  and  relation  of  the  different  links 
to  the  principal  chain  efcapes  them,  and 
as  they  ufually  contribute  without  defign 
to  the  common  good  of  fociety,  they  as 
readily  enjoy  it  without  gratitude  :  It  mu  ft 
be  confefs’d,  that  now  and  then  it  re¬ 
quires  fome  attention  and  difcernment  to 
difcover  the  ufe  of  fome  members  to  the 
whole  :  One  eafily  perceives  (fince  none 
but  a  few  melancholics  or  fanatics  have 
doubted  it)  the  importance  to  fociety  of 
the  artificer,  the  merchant,  the  judge, 
£$c.  But  the  generality  are  unacquainted 

2  with 
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with  the  value  of  the  fciences,  and  the 
merits  of  the  learned  :  Nay  even  the 
learned  themfelves  think  no  other  fciences 
of  confeqnence,  than  the  particular  ones 
to  which  they  have  devoted  themfelves  ; 
the  literati  ridicule  the  mathematician, 
as  does  the  latter  the  former  j  and  the 
public  frequently  confign  over  both  ôf 
them  to  obfcurity,  and  to  the  dull;  of 
their  clofets.— To  redify  fuch  notions 
and  condud,  nothing  more  may  be  re- 
quifite,  than  to  become  acquainted  at  lea  ft 
in  part  with  the  hidden  merit  they  defpife. 
To  fee  Mr.  Reaumer,  abforped  in  the 
ftudy  of  the  cuftoms,  labours  and  man¬ 
ners  of  living  among  infcds,  with  aïï 
much  or  more  attention  than  we  ufe  to 
difcover  the  proceedings  of  our  neigh¬ 
bours,  who  would  think  what  fuch  a 
man  aim’d  at  in  füch  enquiries  ?  But  read 
ever  fo  little  of  his  memoirs,  nay  only 
his  prefaces,  you  will  perceive  he  labours 
only  for  his  fellow  creatures,  to  enrich 
them  with  difcoveries  and  projeds  equally 
ufeful  and  ingenious,  and  will  foon  ex¬ 
change  your  contempt,  for  ftudies  at 
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firft  fight  fo  triflings  into  aftonifhment. 
To  encounter  the  horrors  of  a  frozen 
and  favage  climate  with  Mr.  Mauper-* 
tu is  in  order  to  obferve  the  ftars,  and 
meafure  fome  few  leagues  on  the  ice,  to 
count  the  vibration  of  pendulums,  &c* 
feems  ridiculous  to  him  who  knows  not* 
that  hence  Geography  may  be  advanced 
to  a  degree  of  perfection  never  dreamt  of 
before.  Nay,  will  any  one  defpife  the 
refearches  of  feveral  learned  men  into  the 
feemingly  lead:  interefling  monuments  of 
antiquity,  who  confiders  how  many 
proofs  of  the  divinity  of  the  fcriptures 
are  thence  deducible,  as  well  as  of  the 
excellence  of  religion,  and  how  many 
Solutions  to  the  objections  of  deifls  ?  In 
thus  difplaying  the  views  and  applications 
of  thefe  great  men,  we  feem  to  reft  ore 
them  again  fo  much  nearer  to  fociety,  as 
they  appear’d  to  have  remov’d  them- 
felves  from  it  by  the  Angularity  of  their 
pur  fuit  ;  and  readily  convert  that  indif¬ 
ference,  and  even  contempt,  which  had 
been  entertained  for  them,  into  real 
e-fteem  and  grateful  acknowledgment  :  It 

is 


is  therefore  to  be  hoped,  that  as  the  bio¬ 
graphical  hiftories  of  the  learned  multi¬ 
ply,  our  age  becoming  daily  more  en¬ 
lightened  and  more  difcerning,  will  be¬ 
come  reconcil'd  to  their  obfervations,  to 
their  calculations,  and  even  to  their  love 
of  folitudeà 

From  the  preceding  reflections  we  may 

draw  the  following  conditions.*— - * 

The  firft  method  is  the  mod  common, 
generally  the  beft  executed,  and  is  necef- 
farily  imply "d  in  both  the  others  :  The 
fécond  is  the  more  accurate  and  ufeful* 
but  is  frequently,  and  to  many,  altogether 
impracticable.  The  third  is  attended 
with  more  difficulty  than  the  firft,  and 
with  fewer  advantages  than  the  fécond, 
and  yet  has  an  ufe  exceeding  this,  and 
more  extenfive  than  that. - To  com¬ 

bine  thefe  three  methods,  is  to  colleCt  all 
that  the  example  and  labours  of  great 
men  furniffi,  either  interefting  or  ufeful 
to  the  public  :  This  combination  is  what 
mod  of  the  Eloge-writers  are  ambitious 
of,  however  unluccefsfully  ;  for  there  is 

nothing 
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nothing  more  arduous,  and  we  find  but 

few  Fontenelles. 

* 

For  my  own  part,  I  have  confined 
myfelf  in  this  effay  to  the  third  of  thefe 
methods  ;  being  perfuaded  the  particulars 
of  Boerhaave’s  life  were  fufficiently 
known,  and  not  venturing  to  pafs  a  judg¬ 
ment  on  his  works,  I  have  contented  my¬ 
felf  with  fome  general  touches,  which  I 
apprehend  to  be  charadteriftic  :  my  intent 
was  to  draw  a  pidture,  and  provided  it 
preferves  the  principal  ftrokes  of  likenefs, 
it  cannot  fail  of  being  fufficiently  beauti¬ 
ful,  nor  {hall  I  repent  my  fuccefs,  ha¬ 
ving  propofed  to  myfelf  the  rendering 
Boerhaave’s  example  ufeful  to  myfelf 

and  all  others  of  the  faculty.- - It  is 

of  confequence  in  all  profeffions  for  a 
man  to  have  a  perfedt  model  before  his 
eyes  for  his  own  imitation  :  Indeed  the 
farther  we  advance,  the  clearer  we  per¬ 
ceive  our  diftance  from  the  mark  we  aim 
at  y  but  this  is  what  fhould  animate  and 
excite  us  daily  to  further  proficiency,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  more  lively  refemblance 

D  to 
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to  thé  propofed  original.— Such  is  the 
model  for  medicine  I  have  endeavour'd 
to  reprefent*  and  to  this  end  have  af- 
fembled  the  mo  ft  valuable  endowments 
and  difpofitions  with  the  qualities  moft 
requifite  to  whoever  would  excel  in  this 
art,  and  pointed  out  thofe  failings,  which 
are  with  moft  difficulty  to  be  avoided  in 
the  pradice  of  it.— But  though  my  prin¬ 
cipal  view  was  towards  the  faculty,  it  is 
not  direded  to  them  only,  but  to  the 
learned  in  general  :  For  all  men  of  learn¬ 
ing  have  lines  of  refemblance  to  one  ano- 
ther  ;  they  compofe  altogether  a  republic, 
and  in  different  ways  afpire  after  equal 
perfedion. — «May  thefe  refledions  con¬ 
tribute  in  feme  meafure  to  ftrengthen 
their  union,  and  by  ftiewing  the  relation 
of  different  ftudies  and  fciences  fupply, 
or  reftore  fome  motives  and  affiftances  to 
the  cultivators  of  them. - 

Laftly,  in  delineating  the  pourtrait  of 
a  great  phyfician,  I  am  compell’d  to  ex¬ 
hibit  that  of  medicine  itFelf. - As  this 

is  a  matter  of  concernment  to  all  the 

world. 


; 

Biography  in  general. 

World,  no  wonder  all  the  world  pretend 
to  judge  about  it,  and  well  would  it  be 
if  their  décidons  were  equitable  and  uni¬ 
form.  Thofe  who  declaim  on  this  fub- 
jeél  with  moft  zeal,  or  burlefque  it  with 
moft  delicacy,  are  not  always  confident 
with  themfelves  to  the  end  of  their  lives, 
and  7tis  not  uncommon  on  the  firft  fe- 
vere  attack  of  a  diftemper  to  hear  them 
renounce  their  partial  cenfure,  or  refined 
raillery  :  After  all,  it  is  but  juft  that  their 
fears  fhould  in  fome  meafure  revenge  us 
on  their  ignorance  ;  nor  is  it  the  only  in- 
ftance  wherein  the  paffions  are  conducive 
to  the  diffipating  our  prejudices  5  yet  ex¬ 
perience  does  not  undeceive  moft  men, 
but  at  the  very  juncture  when  they  are 
fo  affedted  ;  nor  does  its  efficacy  after¬ 
wards  fupprefs  the  humour  of  being 
witty  :  From  this  contraft  fpring  thefe 
alternations  of  zeal  and  indifference,  to¬ 
gether  with  diftruft  and  inadvertency, 
and  above  all  this  medley  of  councels  be¬ 
tween  the  fucceeding  phyftcian,  and  his 
predeceffor.— — Is  not  this  to  difgrace  one 
of  the  nobleft  profeffions  ?  to  render  it 

as 
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gts  difagreeable  to  its  praditioners,  as  un** 
ferviceable  to  thofe  who  ought  to  expe~ 
rience  the  happy  effects  of  it  ?  and  is  not 
the  prefent  imperfection  of  the  art,  the 
confequence  of  the  dilguft  given  to  the 
profeffors  of  it  ?  Thefe  abufes  and  incon¬ 
veniences  would  ceafe  upon  forming  a 
juft  notion  of  the  nature  and  extent  of 
Phyfic;  of  the  difference  between  thofe 
who  are  guided  by  principles,  and  thofe 
who  adt  at  random  ;  and  above  all,  of 
the  fatal  confequences  of  noftrums  and 
pegligence  in  the  treatment  of  difeafes. 


fini  s . 


